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PREFACE 



In the following pages I am presenting a tentative scale for 
measuring a number of character traits, chiefly volitional traits. 
The scale is a very siniple device, but throws into relief such a 
variety of reactions as to give me great confidence in its value. 

I am presenting it in tentative form, with little elaboration, 
and almost no literary references, for two reasons : 

(i) I am anxious to secure criticism on the various tests 
utilized and (2) I should be very glad to have it tried out by other 
investigators.* 

Specifically, I am anxiou§ to get more records on the follow- 
ing groups of subjects: (a) Persons of low grade intelligence 
(dull or borderline cases) : (b) Subjects of inferior education, 
but normal intelligence: (c) Successful business men of only 
average intelligence, and (d) So-called moral defectives or un- 
stable individuals who are not intellectually deficient. 

I have tested or had tested under my direct supervision some 
two hundred individuals including a group of thirty patients at the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital.f The records obtained from psy- 
chotic subjects and those from my first group of thirty subjects 
have not been utilized in obtaining my final norms. The one hun- 
dred fifty subjects whose reactions I have utilized were largely 
college students and instructors, or adults from various profes- 
sions. As soon as I can accumulate sufficient material I hope to 
be able to estimate the effect of age, sex, education and intelligence 
on the results of the tests. 

Laramie, Feb. 20, 1919. 

*I shall be glad to furnish blanks to any psychologist willing to test a number of sub- 
jects and return the blanks to me. 

tl am particularly indebted to Dr. Josephine Foster for help and for courtesies extended 
to me while working at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In practical work with the intelligence scales one is con- 
stantly impressed by the need of supplementing them by some 
form of character-rating. Quite possibly^ as has been stated by 
Thomdike and others, there exists a high correlation between char- 
acter and intelligence, yet in the narrow range within which one 
works in, say, a college community, the achievement which one 
may expect from a student of average or superior intelligence, is 
determined largely by such traits as persistence, energy, aggres- 
siveness, and self-confidence. All teachers have at times seen the 
hard-working student of good though not brilliant intelligence out- 
strip another more facile in comprehension, but less assiduous in 
effort, a statement not meant, of course, as an assertion of any 
general incompatibility between quick and brilliant intelligence and 
capacity for prolonged study nor of any necessary connection be- 
tween slowness and industry. All forms of combination exist and 
it is just such patterns one needs to have outlined for aid in edu- 
cational as well as vocational guidance. 

Particularly significant in such connection is the freedom of 
reaction. James's classic chapter on the Will has made us familiar 
with the distinction between the obstructed and explosive wills and 
their practical significance. "An explosive Italian,'' he writes, 
"with good perception and intellect will cut a figure as a perfectly 
tremendous fellow, on an inward capital that could be tucked 
away inside of an obstructed Yankee and hardly let you know it 
was there. * * * * It is the absence of scruples, of conse- 
quences, of considerations, the extraordinary simplification of 
each moment's mental outlook, that gives to the explosive indi- 
vidual such motor energy and ease ****»» (Psychology 
II, p. 538) . Only occasionally, of course, does one find extreme 
examples of such types, but an inclination toward one or the other 
is usually evident, and introduces a factor definitely influencing 
the use one will make of such intelligence as he may possess. 

Probably, however, no one would question the value of tests 
of the volitional pattern ; the point of uncertainty is the location 
of such tests. The testing of a variety of functions without too 
penetrating analysis of what they are functions of has led to such 
valuable results in the way of at least crude indexing of intelli- 
gence that it encourages an attempt to plunge in medias res with 
respect to character classification also. 

It may be taken for granted that will- functions must be 
tested largely through some form of motor reaction. Whatever 
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form might be utilized its dependence upon training would be 
urged in a priori criticism* Perhaps even more emphatically than 
in the case of intelligence, environmental factors would seem to 
determine the form of reaction. But such apparent dependence 
should not be allowed to keep one from actual trial of its possibili- 
ties. 

The motor activity required for the present purpose should be 
a common one and one which leaves behind it a permanent record. 
The one I have chosen for exploitation is handwriting; I have 
introduced modifications of it such as speeded, retarded, blocked, 
disguised, and automatic writing. The results* have more than 
confirmed my expectations. Some very characteristic reactions 
have been obtained from subjects whose make-up I know well 
enough to pass judgment on with confidence. Moreover, I have 
obtained characteristic reactions from such definitely typical make- 
ups as the manic-depressive, both manic and depressed forms. 

In addition to the writing activity I have included tests in- 
volving choice in which the intellectual factor is subordinate to the 
impulsive one and I have utilized one of these decisions in giving 
a contradiction test, the results from which are very enlightening 
and quite easily scaled. 

The choice of particular tests has been motivated largely by 
previous experimentation on handwriting and, to a lesser degree, 
on muscle-reading. Now is not the time to attempt a justification 
of each choice. I am aware that many would urge that speed and 
size and quality of handwriting are almost wholly determined by 
system of writing learned and by amount of practice. That the 
variational factor in handwriting is actually very significant I am 
convinced,* although conditioning objective factors should never 
be ignored. It should, however, be emphatically stated that the 
present exploitation of handwriting makes little use of graphic 
individuality and no use whatever of graphological assumptions. 
It utilizes the writing movement merely as convenient method for 
study of complications of motor iml^pulses. 

Scoring is largely on a time basis. Whenever it was possible 
I have utilized a ten percentile grouping. The time factor is sub- 
ordinate in scoring imitations and disguised hands, and in scoring 
test IV it is associated with certain spatial requirements. In 
scoring automatic writing, shift in size from the normal is the 
main consideration and time secondary. The scoring of the Con- 
tradiction Test and of the Opposition Test is largely on a qualita- 
tive basis, although some attempt has been made to so graduate di- 
visions as to include an approximately equal number of reagents. 
Details with reference to scoring will become clearer as the dis- 
cussion proceeds. 

Results of the test are presented in the form of a profile: 
a score in points may also be given, a possible total of loo being 
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obtainable. The profile has the advantage of presenting in simple 
graphic form the character pattern suggested by the reactions. 
As, however, a given character pattern may run its course at a 
high level or a low level relatively to the possible number of points, 
the total score has significance. 

The main objection to using the score in points as an index 
to a general reaction that we may call will-capacity is uncertainty 
as what we may mean by will in general. In scoring the tests 
the so-called explosive tendencies such as speed in decision and of 
movement, motor impulsion, freedom from inertia and flexibility, 
were scored from ten down, but it is conceivable that in the case of 
these traits a conception of will might prevail which would justify 
a reversed scoring. However, as a tentative definition of the 
capacity we are testing I would suggest the following: Such an 
organization of impulses as issues easily and successfully in ac- 
tion. The healthy will, according to James* notion, involves a 
proper balancing of impulsive and inhibitory tendencies. My or- 
ganization of tests is, perhaps, stressing explosive traits too great- 
ly. Always, however, it should be recalled, the VALUE of the 
Will-pattern depends upon the intelligence level with which it is 
associated. Explosive traits, which carry individuals of unusual 
intelligence on to success, plunge into danger or ruin one who is 
deficient in judgment. 

The question naturally arises whether or not the assumption 
that the results of the tests have general revelatory value has 
been checked and, if so, by what means? In general, I have 
checked in the following ways: (a) I have chosen for subjects 
individuals definitely recognized as possessing certain outstanding 
traits, such as absence of inertia, strong inhibitory tendencies, 
great combativeness, tenacity, and the like and noted whether or 
not the records they gave checked with my anticipations. In the 
case of magnification or decrease in size of writing under distrac- 
tion I find curious confirmation of my normal records in those 
obtained from manic and depressed patients. 

(b) I have also obtained for one group of subjects character- 
ratings by a number of their colleagues, and these I have utilized 
in checking over the results of the tests. 

(c) In a number of cases previous investigations have fur- 
nished a background for my conclusions. More explicit references 
will be made later. 

I have not yet utilized to any extent the judgments passed by 
individuals on themselves. Possibly the list of character traits 
should be so revised as to make it directly usable in this connec- 
tion. In any case, a great deal of valuable material is here at 
hand, but I suspect any attempt to use it in checking over records 
will be much less valuable than the indirect indications it gives of 
character patterns. 
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A sample record blank (reduced in size) follows, with direc- 
tions for giving the tests. The directions are very simple, but, as 
always in mental tests, should be followed >yith great precision. 
The whole scale takes from thirty to forty-five minutes 4:o give. 
No material is required except the blank for record, a pen (pref- 
erably a fountain pen), a timepiece (preferably a stop-watch), 
two envelopes lettered M and N very plainly, and a small card- 
board box. 

Following the sample blank and the directions for the test will 
come brief comments on each individual test. After that the in- 
structions for scoring will be tabulated. 
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III. DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING TESTS 



General : Unless otherwise stated, all records should be ink 
records : preferably a fountain pen should be used. 

The time factor is of prime importance in most of the tests 
and should, if possible, be obtained from a stop-watch. In giving 
instructions emphasis should be laid upon the time requirements, 
whether, that is, the subject is to write as rapidly as possible or as 
slowly as possible, or may choose his own speed. 

1. "Here is a list of character traits. Check the one trait in 
each pair which you possess." (Keep re'cord of the time, but 
very unobtrusively. Also make record of comments and any evi- 
dence of self -consciousness or of quibbling. 'If reagent suggests 
it, permit him to indicate that he possesses the given quality to an 
average degree or that he varies according to circumstances.) 

After he has finished his first checking, ask subject to double- 
check the qualities he is most confident of possessing. (Again 
record time. The total time taken for checking and double-check- 
ing is used in getting the final score.) 

II. I. "Please write your name in your usual style and at 
your usual rate. Wait for the signal, *Ready — Go'." (Two trials.) 

2. "Write your name just as rapidly as you possibly can. 
Wait for the signal." (Two trials.) 

3. "Please write your name as slowly as possible. Wait for 
the signal." (If record is poor, less than 60 seconds retardation, 
say "I am sure you can write more slowly than that. Try again.") 

III. "Here are two envelopes containing instructions for two 
different mental tests. One test is very easy, the other is hard. 
You may choose which envelope you will open." (AFTER GIV- 
ING INSTRUCTIONS, hold the two envelopes labeled in heavy 
print M and N in front of reagent, N always to the right. Notice 
as unobtrusively as possible the time taken for choice and also any 
comments. As soon as the reagent has made his choice, say, "We'll 
open the envelope a little, later." Lay the envelopes aside and 
record on a slip the letter on the envelope that the subject did 
NOT choose. Do not permit subject to see which letter you write 
down.) ' ':. 

IV. "You see this short line? Please write on it AS 
QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE the words, United States of Amer- 
ica. Remember: Get it all on the line and write JUST AS 
RAPIDLY AS YOU CAN." , . 
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' V. I. "Please write ■United States of America/ in your 
usual style and at your usual speed. Wait for the signal, 'Ready-^ 
Go'." (Two trials.) 

2. * Write this same phrase as nicely as you can. Do your 
BEST writing.'' 

3.. "Write it as rapidly as you can." (Two trials.) 

4. "Write the phrase with your right hand as SLOWLY as 
you possibly can and keep the hand moving. Many people take 
ten or more minutes to write it." 

(In all of these tests record the time. In 4, record also the 
time for writing each word, in order to catch any tendency to in- 
creased speed or further retardation toward close of test. Do not 
allow subject to talk while writing nor to shift his attention from 
writing by any other device.) 

VI. I. "Please change. your handwriting just as much as 
you can by changing either the slant or the size of the letters. 
Take all the time you need." 

2. "Now attempt to disguise you hand so that an expert 
would not be able to identify it. Use any method of disguise you 
choose EXCEPT A CHANGE IN SLANT OR SIZE." (Record 
time taken for preliminary thought and for actual writing; ) Note 
any evidence of vacillation. In 2, after the writing is completed, 
asic for the plan of disguise.) 

VII. I. "Imitate AS RAPIDLY AS YOU CAN the model 
given above." (Time.) 

2. "Now copy it as EXACTLY AS POSSIBLE, taking all 
the time you need." (Time.) 

3. ''Copy Model B as well as you can, choosing your own 
speed." (Time.) 

VIII. I. "Write your name with your eyes closed." 

2. "Write your name while counting aloud by threes, thus 3, 
6, 9, etc. Eyes open." (If subject finds this too difficult, have 
him count by I's.) 

3. Repeat. Eyes closed. 

(Record the time required for all of these reactions, also 
record for 2 and 3, the number reached in counting and any er- 
rors.) 

4. "Close your eyes and count aloud by twos. When I have 
tapped seven times, write your name while continuing your count- 
ing." (Note tendency to premature or retarded initiation of writ- 
ing and the ease or difficulty with which subject carries out in- 
structions. Record the number of the tap when writing begins 
and also the time for WRITING the name.) 
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IX. "Now to return to the test in the envelope. Which one 
did you choose ?" 

(Suggestion a.) "Are you sure? I thought it was — *' 
(Name the other letter. Record answer verbatim and manner.) 

(Suggestion b.) "I made a record of your choice. Til look 
at my record and see which it was. It was — '' (Again name the 
letter NOT chosen. Record subject's answer and manner. Give 
plenty of time, as the final reaction may be somewhat different 
from the immediate one : or the subject may not say anything at 
all at first.) 

(Suggestion c.) "Do you think I made a mistake?" (Record 
answer. All suggestions should be given in as matter-of-fact way 
as possible. At close say, "Never mind, we'll omit this test.") 

A few subjects forget the chosen envelope and a few others 
notice position to right or left rather than letter. If so, contradic- 
tion of the remembered position or letter can still be made. 

X. "Close your eyes and write your name again." After 
name is well started, place a small obstruction (such as a small 
pasteboard box) in front of pen-point, exerting enough pressure 
so that to continue writing will require considerable effort. Con- 
tinue the pressure until the name is completed. If the subject 
stops movement or opens his eyes, say, "Go on." Repeat urging, 
if necessary. If subject dodges or jumps obstruction, replace ob- 
struction in front of pen. 

Second trial. Repeat the test, using a pencil. (Record should 
be made whether or not urging was required before subject made 
effort to continue writing. Also the degree of pressure should be 
recorded, and such observations as speed, and energy of dodging 
or deliberate and persistent evasion and the like.) 

In all of these tests, but particularly in VIII and X, it is very 
important that the reagent should not feel hampered by space- 
limitations. If writing is very coarse, it may be necessary to util- 
ize the blank sides of the record booklet. 
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IV. COMMENTS ON TESTS 



I. TEST I AND TEST 411. SPEfi^D OF DECISION. 

The checking of character traits* was chosen as a simple de- 
vice for throwing into relief speed in passing a decision which 
might be unduly blocked by self-consciousness or hypercritical 
tendency or tendency to quibble. The test is scored on a ten 
percentile time basis, the most rapid reaction being graded lo. 
•There is considerable range in the time taken to complete the 
task, from one minute fifteen seconds to more than fifteen minutes. 
The test certainly throws into relief the tendencies for which it 
was chosen. I believe, however, that an age factor is evident. 

A moderate degree of retardation in marking the traits shows, 
of course, normal care and deliberation. Some extremely rapid 
records give evidence of considerable carelessness and inaccuracy. 
This was noticeably true for my abnormal subjects. On the other 
hand, many of the rapid reactions are certainly as accurate and 
enlightening as the slower ones. In any case the mode of reaction 
and not its accuracy is the point in question. The rapid, carele-is 
reaction is as valuable from the present point of view as the slow 
and excessively critical one. 

The greatest amount of blocking occurs on the marking, first, 
of intelligence and character, and, secondly, of modest or vain. 
In the former case an interesting revelation of the subjective ef- 
fects that we may expect to result from mental tests was evident. 
A number of my subjects who had been rated by psychological 
tests remarked confidently, "I know Fm superior— by the tests." 
Even so, one who was most assured of the accuracy of her psycho- 
logical rating blocked over actually putting a check on the paper in 
an agony of indecision. Many seemed to think it impossible to 
mark both ^'modest'' and "superior in intelligence," and definitely 
balanced which alternative to put on record ! 

The reactions of a few are absolutely noncommittal on every 
point, since they qualify each decision to such a degree that it 
eventually becomes worthless. Whether or not such individuals 
really do fall into intermediate types or patterns I have not yet 
determined. 

A second test revealing individual attitudes in reaching a de- 
cision in a situation where deliberation is perfectly futile is found 
in Test III, where the subject chooses one of two envelopes. An 
elaborate, pondering of the situation certainly serves no purpose 

*Por young and uneducated subjects it will, probably, be necessary to modify the list 
somewtiat. 
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whatsoever, since there is no way to determine whicji envelope 
contains which test. And yet reactions range from the subjects 
who snatch the envelope from the examiner's hand in a fraction 
of a second to those who ponder the matter from half to three- 
quarters of a minute. I have not used this reaction in scoring my 
records, partly because of inaccuracy in the earlier records in 
scoring the time of reaction of the very rapid subjects. It would, 
however, be perfectly feasible to add the time of this reaction to 
the total of Test I, weighting it properly. 

The most rapid reaction in this test is about .5 of a second, 
while the most rapid in Test I would average 3.4 seconds per 
choice. The medium records in III are two or three times as" 
rapid as the medium records in I. On the other hand, the very 
slowest decision in both cases is about 40 to 45 seconds. But pro- 
longed deliberation in reaching a decision in the envelope test is 
much less logical than in checking character traits. 

In connection with the Contradiction Test (IX). some curious 
sidelights were obtained as to the reasons apparently governing 
choice of a particular envelope. Some reagents attempt to dis- 
cover the easier or harder test by a purely subjective form of rea- 
soning. For example, "This is camouflage ; we're to be induced to 
choose the harder. N has fewer strokes, looks easier : we're to be 
fooled into choosing it; therefore I choose M." 

Among the many reasons cited for choice, choosing the en- 
velope nearest or to the right is only occasiohally mentioned and 
yet this must have been the deciding factor in a very great number 
of cases, since eighty per cent, choose the envelope to the right. 
A curious commentary upon our inability to identify our own 
motives for choice ! 

A still more significant reaction arises in the case of subjects 
who under contradiction retract their first statement to the ex- 
aminer and then cite their reasons for choosing the envelope which 
as k matter of fact they DID NOT CHOOSE. These curious 
illusions of memory would make interesting material for study, 
although they do not occur frequently and it would take some time 
to accumulate a number of them. 

2. TEST IV. COORDINATION OF IMPULSES. 

Test IV consists in writing upon a short line at greatest pos- 
sible speed the phrase, "United States of America." This test im- 
presses a double mental set, namely, adjusting one's movements to 
a limited space and doing it as rapidly as possible. The situation 
involves a conflict or interference of motor impulses somewhat 
similar to that which has been reported in the series of tests by 
koback. Quite possibly the same types are represented as he re- 
ports, namely, the "Confusers" and "Omitters." The former 
would seem to stress speed, the latter space-accuracy. In a few 
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cases the latter totally ignored time-requirements and wrote the 
whole phrase on the line, but with complete sacrifice of speed. I 
think it very likely that, on the whole, the "Confusers" are those 
whose 5*^^ throughout the test series is for speed : and the "Omit- 
ters," those whose preferential Set is for accuracy. 

In the present test, however, complete success was possible 
and reactions are graded from such success — getting the phrase on 
the line and doing it within .8 of a second of one's own speeded 
time — to complete failure to realize both space and time require^ 
ments. It is not difficult to separate the reactions into ten approx- 
imately equal groups, although the three highest groups do not 
contain quite as many reagents as do the other groups. Not quite 
ten per cent, of my normaladult subjects are completely success- 
ful. In scoring the tests, slightly more stress is laid on satisfying 
the space requirement than the time requirement, since the sight 
of the line served as a constant reminder of the former. 

It was obvious that a large number of subjects could satisfy 
the space requirements of the test if only they were given time 
enough. A second test was utilized in the original series ; in this 
test the reagent was asked to write the alphabet backward and to 
get it all on a very short line. He might take all the time he 
needed. Under these conditions about thirty per cent, are suc- 
cessful, although some very glaring failures occur. Those making 
high scores in the first test almost invariably score high in the sec- 
ond. It was, therefore, discarded. 

In criticism of Test IV, it has been urged that success is aided 
by writing a fine rather than a large hand. That this factor plays 
very little part I am convinced. Certain notably minute writers 
fail on the test, while large writers often accommodate themselves 
with perfect ease. Again, size of pen has been blamed for failure. 
But the great majority of the records used were produced by the 
same pen, namely, the laboratory fountain pen. 

Just what such ability to coordinate impulses indicates is 
something of a question. My study of the individuals who make 
particularly good records or who fail overwhelmingly suggests that 
it serves as an index to what is called "keeping one's head'* ; "pres- 
ence of mind" ; perhaps orderly handling of a complex situation. 

My own experience with the test — which I find a most discon- 
certing one — ogives me the same feeling of inadequacy with which 
I am familiar in attempting to handle a situation of some com- 
plexity under pressure. One of my men subjects conjectures that 
failure to handle the test would characterize hunters whom he de- 
scribes as afflicted with "buck-fever" — who shoot at once at sight 
of game without taking aim. Such a type of failure occurs, of 
course, only for those subjects who go off "half-cocked." The ex- 
cessively slow subjects fail from the other end. Personally, I 
have not found practice help me to success. If I react rapidly I 
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run over the line; if I concentrate on the space limitations I to- 
tally forget the time factor. 

3. TEST II, I AND 2, AND V, I AND 3. FREEDOM FROM INERTIA. 

By freedom from inertia is meant quickness in warming-up, 
tendency to maintain a high speed without external pressure, free- 
dom from "load." As an index to such a trait I used the ratio 
obtained by dividing the normal by the speeded time of writing, an 
average being obtained from writing the name and the test-phrase, 
two trials each, and arranging in a ten percentile grouping. With 
extreme speed in the normal, the ratio approximates loo ; in case 
of very great inertia or "load" the speeded writing may be twice 
as rapid as the normal. Occasionally a low ratio is obtained 
which indicates not lack of inertia, but complete failure to speed 
even under pressure: such excessive "load" shows itself in the 
very great slowness with which both normal and speeded writing 
are done. 

In getting the ratio as explained above, the writing of both 
name and phrase is utilized. Separate tabulation of ratios ob- 
tained from name and phrase indicate slight differences in the con- 
ditions holding for the two. The fact that the name was written 
before the subject had warmed up to the test resulted frequently 
in a higher index of inertia for the name than for the phrase, in 
spite of the fact that practice has had more chance to influence 
the normal speed with which the name is written. Another factor 
which increases "load" in writing the name is the high degree of 
consciousness with which it may be written. In any case there are 
more extreme records evident in writing the name than in writing 
the test-phrase. 

That the ratio of speeded to normal writing-time is actually 
an index of amount of general inertia or "load" appears highly 
plausible from a study of the records of individuals with whom I 
am intimately acquainted. The possibility that the ratios obtained 
have little general significance apart from the writing reaction and 
that the outcome is pretty largely dictated by the amount of prac- 
tice in handwriting may, of course, be urged in criticism, but I am 
very doubtful of the validity of such a criticism. Another criti- 
cism that may be made is the probability of extreme variation in 
the ratio obtained in different trials on different days. This crit- 
icism may be met by comparing records for repeated trials, which 
. show considerable uniformity. 

4. TESTY, I. SPEED OF MOVEMENT. 

For testing speed of movement I used the average time taken 
in writing* the test-phrase twice and scored on a ten percentile 
basis. The range was from 6.4 seconds to 24 seconds. 

Several objections may be raised against the use of speed of 
handwriting in the present connection. In the first place, one may 
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expect considerable variation in speed under different physical 
conditions, a variability which might considerably affect the score, 
since in many cases the records of adjacent groups differ only by 
a fraction of a second. Repeated repetition of the test indicates, 
however, that only rarely is there a shift of more than one or two 
points in the scoring. 

Again, one may cite practice as chief determinant of speed 
of writing. But in the group with which I worked there was, with 
a few outstanding exceptions, very little inequality in this respect. 
Other norms of speed would undoubtedly need to be established 
for other social levels. And as is true for other tests, the effects 
of age and sex need to be canvassed. 

The most vital question, however, is whether speed in writing 
has any general significance. Some evidence in favor of such con- 
tention is to be found in my forthcoming book, entitled, "Graph- 
ology and the Psychology of Handwriting." Study of the groups 
of subjects certainly strongly suggests a general significance for 
graphic speed. Of course, speed is sometimes maintained at sac- 
rifice of graphic comfort and quality. 

5. TEST V, 4. RETARDED WRITING. TENACITY. 

The determination of the degree to which the writing of a 
given phrase could be retarded as measured by amount of time 
consumed proved to be one of the most interesting and instructive 
tests of the whole series. In order to insure comprehension of the 
test, retarded writing of the name was introduced in the preUm- 
inary series. To supply a motive for the test one of the high rec- 
ords was cited and every effort was made to emphasize the need 
for retardation. 

Individual variation is extreme, ranging from subjects who 
retard writing only a few seconds to those who retard as many 
minutes, from fifteen seconds to fifteen minutes, to be exact. That 
this difference in reaction actually taps some fundamental differ- 
ence in make-up is obvious from observation of individuals while 
at work and their subsequent comments. For some the task is 
amazingly disagreeable ; they assert the impossibility of prolong- 
ing the retardation to any extent. Others insist that they could 
retard indefinitely if their lives depended upon it, but that life's 
too short to make it worth while as a reaction to a mere test ! Oth- 
ers, anxious to make a good record, have recourse to certain de- 
vices by means of which attention may be diverted from the hand, 
such as carrying on a conversation with the experimenter, etc. 
An interesting index to the degree of tension experienced by many 
reagents is found in their great overestimation of the length of 
time that they had retarded their writing. Sometimes a retarda- 
tion of a few seconds was guessed to have been one of two or 
three minutes. 
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Power of motor control and of inhibition would seem pretty 
definitely tested by this device of retarded writing. It seems not 
unlikely that tenacity is an outcome of the same kind of organiza- 
tion. At least, my "tenacious" subjects are those making high 
scores on the tests, while subjects notably deficient in "sticktoitive- 
ness" score very low. The correlation of results of this test with 
those from Test X will be discussed later. It indicates that we 
ate actually tapping a significant difference in the make-up of in- 
dividuals. 

It is true, as certain reagents suggest, that there is no strong 
motive for retardation, but this is equally true for all. Again, it 
may be conjectured that practice and, possibly, general physical 
condition would affect results greatly. To estimate the effect of 
both I am now getting a practice series from a group of students. 
It is, however, exceedingly difficult to persuade subjects who find 
the test a very disagreeable one to practice on it. 

Possibly there is an age and sex difference to be expected in 
results from this test. And I should not be surprised to find high 
altitude subjects giving, on the whole, lower scores than sea-level 
subjects. 

6. TEST VI AND TEST VII. FLEXIBILITY. 

Disguised handwriting and imitation of hands I have intro- 
duced into the scale as a means of testing flexibility, since investi- 
gators have cited capacity to change one's hand either through 
imitation of another hand or by assumption of a new style as 
characteristic of the histrionic or fluidic temperament. Proof of 
this assumption is not very strong, although it seems rather prob- 
able on the face of it. 

In this series of tests I have been greatly surprised at the 
slight measure of ability shown in achievement of a disguised 
hand. Two tests were given: In one, the subject is asked to 
change his hand as much as possible by changing either the size or 
slant: in the other, some other form of disguise is asked for. 
The slightness of the change introduced in the first case, except 
in a few outstanding examples, is truly surprising : while the sec- 
ond test gives even more meagre results, the most striking excep- 
tions involving imitations of remembered hands. 

Capacity to imitate another hand was also utilized in testing 
flexibility. In my earlier experiments I gave no directions as to 
speed and my 'subjects reacted sometimes with an imitation that 
was rapid and executed by a running writing movement and some- 
times with a slow drawing movement which produced, usually, a 
much more accurate copy. The time required for such imitations 
varied from forty-five seconds to nearly ten minutes. The rec- 
ords were not comparable, although the tendency to react to in- 
structions with a rapid or a slow imitation was an interesting indi- 
vidual difference. Those who reacted in the first way were 
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stressing a sketchy motor imitation ; those who reacted in the sec- 
ond, an exact copy of visual details. My impression would be 
that the former were the more fluidic type. Scoring, however, 
was difficult. 

Accordingly in my later tests I asked for two imitations of 
Model A. — in the first imitation stressing speed and in the second, 
accuracy. In imitation of B. the subject was allowed to react in 
his preferred way. Results are now more comparable. The rapid 
imitations range, however, from fourteen seconds to two minutes 
fifty-seven seconds. 

My method of scoring was as follows : I scored the rapid im- 
itations of Model A. o, i, 2, 3, according to general eflfect: I also 
scored each disguise o, i, or 2, according to amount of change in- 
troduced into the hand. This gave a score of 7. I then added to 
this score o, 1,2, or 3, depending upon which quartile the imita- 
tion fell in for speed ; o if it fell in the slowest quartile for speed, 
and 3 if it fell in the most rapid. 

I find neither the test nor its scoring completely satisfactory. 
The distribution of scores for 100 cases very carefully checked is 
not well equalized. It is as follows : 

I 23 45 6 78 9 10 
o I 10 16 23 16 17 14 3 o 

No one made a score of ten, which would necessitate produc- 
ing an imitation worthy of a score of 3 in less than thirty-two sec- 
onds. On the other hand, no record is scored i. I am leaving 
this method of scoring as a tentative one, as I do not yet see a 
way of improving it. 

Study of the individuals falling in the diflFerent classes seems 
to indicate a somewhat significant grouping, yet with a question 
mark after many names. Possibly practice in drawing with con- 
sequent motor virtuosity aflFects results too greatly. As I record- 
ed in an earlier report on disguised hands, there are two ways of 
achieving success, one by the artistic visual method: the other 
by the dramatic or imaginative. The method of scoring definitely 
throws to the lower end-groups, subjects utilizing neither of these 
methods, but it does not diflFerentiate in the higher scores between 
the two possible forms of successful reaction. 

7. TEST VI AND TEST VII. ACCURACY. 

In scoring accuracy I made use a second time of the dis- 
guised hands and imitations, but utilized them in a diflFerent way. 
I scored the disguises i each if directions were followed precisely. 
I then scored the slow copy of A, and the imitation of B, no in- 
struction for speed, from o to 5 on the basis of accuracy with 
reference to details. Three further points necessary to bring the 
score to 10 were obtained by getting the diflFerence in time be- 
tween the rapid and slow imitation of A and then adding o, i, 2, 
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or 3 to the score depending upon whether this time-difference fell 
in the first, second, third, or fourth quartile for difference in 
speed. 

There are several objections which may be raised to the use 
of imitations as a test of accuracy. The expert with the pen has 
some advantage. A question also arises with reference to utilizing 
the difference between the time of the slow and rapid imitations. 
Very slow reagents who actually fail to speed on the first test are 
thereby penalized. Their reaction to instructions has perhaps 
been somewhat inaccurate, just because of their original set to- 
ward accuracy! There are a few instances of this sort, subjects 
who stress a subjective rather than objective set. On the whole, 
the groups are fairly satisfactory, though I seem to have scored 
too severely. The distribution is as follows : 

I 23456789 lO 
12 6 12 19 II II 17 7 3 2 

8. TEST VIII. MOTOR IMPULSION. 

The utilization of change in size of writing under distraction 
of attention as an index of motor impulsion was suggested by 
previous work both on automatic writing and on muscle-reading. 
The tendency to magnify or to decrease handwriting-size not only 
under conditions of distraction, but even with such a simple change 
in conditions as results from withdrawal of visual control in writ- 
ing with the eyes closed is an individual characteristic of consid- 
erable significance. Extensive experiment with subjects had shown 
me that it was quite possible to anticipate the value of an individual 
as a guide in muscle-reading by his tendency to magnification of 
graphic movement when inhibitory checks were removed. One's 
value as a guide in muscle-reading is in turn significant of the de- 
gree to which one possesses the explosive in contrast to the in- 
hibited temperament. 

So much seems fairly plain. The attempt, however, to ar- 
range a scale for grading on the basis^of variation in size of auto- 
matic writing involves considerable difficulty. In the first place 
graduations in size are continuous and it is not easy to draw lines 
of demarcation, and in the second place the situation is compli- 
cated by the time factor, namely, increase or decrease of writing 
rapidity. In the case of very great time retardation, due to slow 
fluctuation of attention from one process to the other, an increase 
in size may result not as an outcome of automatic tendencies, but 
as a result of isolated fixation of each letter — ^ possibility that 
must be taken into consic'eration in judging certain hands. 

In arranging ten groups, it proved necessary to consider both 
time^nd size. Although I had no evidence as to which should be 
stressed most, I felt from previous experience that the size factor 
was more significant than the time factor. In the extreme groups 
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these' factors are in agreement and it is only in the intermediate 
groups that one finds oneself in serious doubt. Of the extreme 
groups, we refer first to those in which there is great magnifica- 
tion in size and increased speed in writing or very slight retarda- 
tion. I found little difficulty in grading groups 10, 9, and 8 on 
this basis. At the other end of the scale, we have striking de- 
crease in size and great retardation in speed. The individuals 
falling in these extreme groups are very definitely of so-called 
explosive and inhibited make-up, respectively. But the interme- 
diate groups were constituted with considerable hesitancy. My 
final method of scoring is given on the Score-Sheet. I am at 
present engaged in checking over the results of this arrangement 
by an appeal to muscle-reading — a somewhat tedious procedure. 

One other remark. It is necessary to have a system of scor- 
ing that does not depend upon elaborate measurement. When 
change in amplitude is introduced to any degree it is not difficult 
to place the record in a given group. Experience with a number 
of records is, however, essential in order to give one a notion of 
the range of possible change. The greatest difficulty arises in 
checking cases where there is vertical increase in size without 
horizontal. I am now checking the accuracy of my grouping 
made with the aid of a millimeter rule by precise measurement of 
graphic amplitude by means of a curvimesser. 

On page 32 a sample is given of the degree of magnification 
that may be expected under distraction. Other samples may be 
found in my Monograph on Control Processes in Handwriting. 
(Psychol. Rev. Monog. 37.) 

The distribution of cases for motor impulsion shows a greater 
number of very explosive than of obstructed individuals. This, 
however, might have been anticipated. It is excessively difficult 
to induce the obstructed type to take the test, while reagents of 
the contrasting make-up respond with great alacrity. This fact 
constitutes a source of constant error which needs to be kept in 
mind in weighting records. 

9. TEST IX (contradiction TEST) AND TEST X (RESISTANCE TO 

opposition). 

The directions for the envelope or Contradiction test (IX) 
and that for the resistance to opposition (X) will serve to describe 
these tests. 

In IX, the subject's memory of the envelope he has chosen is 
contradicted mildly at first and then more strongly, and his reac- 
tion to contradiction is recorded. In X, the movement of the sub- 
ject's pen in writing his name is blocked and his reaction recorded. 
This test had been suggested to me by the exceedingly character- 
istic reactions that occur in muscle-reading when movement of the 
guide is blocked. The reactions on the blocked writing were as 
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characteristic and left behind them a permanent record which per^ 
mitted a scoring that possessed certain objective features. In both 
instances highly characteristic reactions were obtained from well 
known subjects. 

Scoring is on a qualitative basis and was developed as fol- 
lows: After obtaining some sixty records about equally distrib- 
uted between normal and abnormal subjects, I tabulated from my 
records the reactions obtained. I then arranged these reactions in 
ten groups, shading them with reference to the trait in question 
from X to I. This arrangement I then adopted as a tentative 
scale for scoring. As the grouping was made on a purely qualita- 
tive basis, I paid no attention to the number of records which 
might fall under each head. My study of the reactions obtained 
convinced me, however, that it was quite possible to score them 
with considerable objectivity, although difficulties were encoun- 
tered in deciding upon the relative merits of certain intermediate 
groups to which specific reference will be made later on. 

Revision of this tentative scoring was made as follows: 
Eighty-five new records, all from normal individuals, were ob- 
tained and scored on the tentative scale. A few reactions not 
represented in the original sixty were noted. After the scoring 
was completed I distributed the records into ten groups, from I to 
X, restudied them and revised my scoring somewhat, taking into 
consideration BOTH the quality of the reactions AND their nu- 
merical distribution, although the latter point was not pressed un- 
duly. On the whole, the method of scoring is fairly satisfactory. 
A few points of difficulty with reference to each test may be cited. 

In the Contradiction Test, I feel some uncertainty, for in- 
stance, as to the proper scoring of those subjects who have for- 
gotten which envelope they chose (less than two per cent.) and 
those who suspect almost at once the purpose of the test : "Tum- 
ble" as they express it. In nearly every case the first were de- 
cidedly fluidic individuals of little "assurance" in general and the 
latter very shrewd ones. 

In scoring the reactions to Opposition a number of points 
came up for consideration. For instance, should an absolutely 
passive reaction in spite of urging be scored zero? Five of twen- 
ty-one abnormal subjects had given this reaction, but in my group 
of eighty-five normal subjects only two react in this manner. Since 
such a reaction is, in fact, a complete failure to attempt to over- 
come an obstacle, it seems to deserve no score whatever. The 
elimination of this group introduced the possibility of a slightly 
greater shading of the remaining groups. 

The determinative consideration in scoring was whether the 
impulse to push past the obstacle was self-initiated or developed 
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by the examiner's urging the subject to continue. A mild effort 
to push on in spite of the presence of an obstacle and without 
urging is given the grade of 5 ; when urging is required a lower 
score results ; degrees of energy in resistance are scored from 5 
on. Two reactions occur that cause some uncertainty in scoring. 
In one case the subject believes that the examiner is pushing the 
pen-point down and he simply acquiesces by writing down. On 
the face of it, it is difficult to distinguish between this acquiescent 
reaction and a dodging reaction which is really much more ag- 
gressive. The former, however, exhibits gentle pressure and a 
mild, continuous movement. The second difficulty is a real one. 
Some subjects are at first baffled, nonplussed, bewildered by the 
situation, but develop great energy in resistance as soon as they 
recover from their perplexity. A second trial with such reagents 
results in very strong resistance to opposition. They belong to 
the slow, cautious, obstructed type who readjust slowly. All 
things considered, it seems best to grade this reaction 4, if urging 
is required to get the subject to continue, although the amount of 
resistance eventually engendered is much more pronounced than 
holds for subjects who score 5. 

The introduction of a second trial was made in order to esti- 
mate the effect of the confusion attendent upon an unexpected 
opposition. As certain subjects expressed a fear of breaking the 
pen if they pushed too hard, I substituted a pencil for pen in the 
second trial. In the majority of cases the second reaction is as- 
tonishingly like the first and would be graded in the same class. 
In a few instances less resistance is shown. The type of subjects 
mentioned above after adjustment develops great resistance and 
would score distinctly higher on a second test. The taking of an 
average for the two scores suggests itself as a possible solution of 
the difficulty. 



A few further comments on these tests seem necessary. 

The Contradiction Test, although giving very valuable re- 
sults, suffers under two or three very obvious disadvantages. In 
the first place it is of service only when taken at its face value 
and it is a test on which coaching would be extremely easy. Al- 
ternatives should be provided. 

It is quite likely, also, that the prestige or personality of the 
examiner may have a decided effect upon the outcome. For this 
reason, all suggestions are given in as matter-of-fact a way and 
in as simple a manner as possible. I find, indeed, that my student- 
examiners obtain about as high a percentage of retractions as I do. 

Again, some of my men reagents to whom the test has been 
subjected for criticism, find the sex-factor potent. They insisted 
that they would contradict a man-examiner much more strenu- 
ously than they did me. This is quite possible, although it is evi- 
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dent that such moderation of impulse is somewhat dependent upon 
the original strength of the impulse; many men contradict vio- 
lently enough. 

Others insist that the dictates of politeness in general counsel 
a conciliatory rather than combative reaction. This, of course, is 
true. In many situations the tactful rather than the combative 
attitude is the more successful one. But such a criticism in this 
connection is beside the point. 

The Opposition Test proved to be more usable than the Con- 
tradiction Test in that it could be repeated without great loss of 
value. But as in the case of the Contradiction Test certain sub- 
jects claim that they do not push as violently against opposition 
as they might under other circumstances. It does not seem polite ! 

After the foregoing comments on the tests, the following ten- 
tative plan for scoring will be sufficiently clear: 
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V. TENTATIVE SCORING 



Test I. Checking of Traits (Speed of Decision), 154 records. 
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Test IV. Writing '^United States of America'' in a restricted 
space and at speeded time (Coordination of Impulses), 126 
records. 

10. Successful. Space O. K. and Time within .8" of 

speeded record. 
9. Space O. K. Time i" over speeded time. 
8. Space O. K. Time i" — ^1.9" over speeded writing. 
7. Space O. K. Time 2" — 3" over speeded writing. 
6. Time O. K. Space exceeded by one letter. 
5. Time O. K. Space exceeded by two or three letters. 
4. Time between normal and speeded (or normal) and 
Space exceeded by one letter; OR Space O. K., 
but normal time exceeded i" — 1.5". 
3. Time between normal and speeded (or normal) and 
Space exceeded by two letters ; OR Time 2" — 3" 
over normal. 

2. Time between normal and speeded (or normal) and 

Space exceeded by three to seven letters. 
I. Space exceeded AND Time over normal time; OR 
Space exceeded by seven or more letters; OR 
normal time exceeded by 4" or more. 
Test II, I and 2, and V, i and 3. Normal divided by Speeded 
Time of Writing. Average for nan)e and phrase (Two trials 
each) (Freedom from Inertia), 100 records. 
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Test V, I. Speed of Writing Phrase (Two trials), loo records. 
ID. 6.4'— 8" 
8.1'— 8.7" 
8.8"— 9" 

9.1"- 95" 
9.6'— 104" 

10.5"— ii" 

1 1.2"— 1 1. 5" 

1 1. 6"— 12.4" 
12.5"— 13.5- 
1 3.5-— 24- 
Retarded Writing (Tenacity), 160 records. 

15 54 —7 20 
7' 19--5' 46" 

5'45"-4' 6- 

4 5 —2 39 
2' 38"—!' 58" 

i'57"-i'3i" 
i'3o''_i'io" 

I' 9''_o'46- 

o 45 — o 30 
o'29.5''— o'ls" 

Test VI and Test VII (Flexibility). 

Score Rapid Imitation (Model A), o, i, 2, 3, according to 

General Effects. (See pages 31-32.) 
Score Disguised Hands i and 2, each o, i, or 2, according to 

amount of change. 
Score Time of Rapid Imitation, as follows : 

3. i4"-32'' 

2. 33"-44" 

1. 45 —59 

0. 60"— 2' 57" 

Add Scores for Total. 
Test VI and Test VII (Accuracy). 

Score Slow Imitation, Model A, and Imitation, Model B, 
jointly, o, 1,2, 3, 4, or 5, according to accuracy in detail. 
Note about fifteen details in the two imitations, such, for 
example, as proper placing of i-dot, form of t-bar. etc., 
and penalize one point for three bad failures. 

Score disguised hands, o or i each, if instructions are fol- 
lowed PRECISELY. 

Score difference between Rapid and Slow Imitation of Model 
A, as follows : 

3. Over 56" 

2. 56-38' 

1. 37"— 19' 
o. 18" — o (or negative difference) 

Add Scores for Total. 
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Test VIII. Writing under distraction (Motor Impulsion). 

10. Great Magnification (About 50 per cent, of normal) ; 
Time Normal or Speeded. (See page 32.) 

9. Moderate Magnification (About 25 per cent, of normal). 
Time Normal or Speeded. 

8. Great Magnification. Time retarded about 3". 

7. Moderate Magnification ; Time retarded about 2". 

6. Moderate Magnification ; Time retarded 3" — 8". 

5. Fluctuates about Normal, both Size and Time. 

4. Slight or no Magnification ; slight Time Retardation. OR 
Moderate Magnification and Great Time Retardation. 

3. Slight decrease in Size ; Time normal or slightly retarded. 

2. Slight decrease in Size ; Time retardation. 

I. Moderate or great decrease in Size ; Considerable time re- 
tardation. 

Test IX. Reaction to Contradiction (Assurance). 

1. Gives in at suggestion a. Or envelope forgotten. 

2. Gives in at suggestion b. Typical remark, "That fooled me 

that time.'' 

3. Admits doubt at b. Typical remarks, "I may have made a 

mistake.'' — "That's queer !" 

4. Admits doubt at c. 

5. Indifferent; Unconvinced, but non-resistant. "Well, 

whichever you say." — "I won't contradict." — "It 
doesn't make any difference." 

6. Conciliatory; explains how mistake was made. "You 

may have misunderstood me." — "I may have told you 
wrong." 

7. Positive, but won't argue. Mild reaction to c. 

8. Logically positive; reasons cited for assurance; subject 

assumes burden of proof. Asserts Examiner's error 
only when asked. 

9. Burden of Proof thrown on Examiner. Examiner's error 

asserted positively. 
10. Burden of Proof thrown on Examiner. Spontaneous sug- 
gestion of Examiner's error. OR angry reaction. 

Test X. Blocking of Movement (Resistance to Opposition). 

10. Strong pressure against obstacle. Writing maintained at 
initial level. Firm, strong stroke, usually enlarged 
characters. No urging. 
9. Very strong resistance on level, but with sacrifice of form. 
Letters blurred or telescoped; trembling or undue 
speed or other evidence of agitation. No urging. 
8. Very rapid and energetic dodging with maintenance of 
form and, often, increase in size of letters ; OR strong 
pressure, but not on level. No urging. 
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7. Very deliberate and persistent pressure ; deliberate dodg- 
ing with mild pressure, but little loss of form. No 
MTpng. 

6. Evasive reaction. Reversal of movement ; shift of posi- 
tion; jumping of obstacle; loss of form. No urging. 

5. Mild pressure ; loss of form. No urging. 

4. Strong pressure AFTER URGING and READJUST- 
MENT ; maintenance of form. 

3. Moderate pressure after urging; maintenance of form. 
OR deliberate dodging after urging. 

2. Moderate pressure after urging; some attempt to pre- 
serve form. 

I. Feeble pressure after urging; loss of form. 

o. Absolute passivity in spite of urging. Typical remarks : 
**I can't." — "How can I when you stop me?" 
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VI. VOLITIONAL PATTERNS. 
SAMPLE PROFILES 



In concluding this brief presentation of my material I wish to 
say a few words concerning the relationship between different 
traits and their organization into somewhat typical character-pat- 
terns. 

First, I have been impressed by a tendency on the part of 
most reagents when no time directions were given by the experi- 
menter to stress spontaneously either accuracy or speed of per- 
formance. When the experimenter himself stressed one set or 
the other the spontaneous attitude is overcome, but only in part. 
Such natural '*sets'' were strikingly in evidence in the imitations, 
in writing rapidly on a very short line, and in checking character 
traits. Recognition of such a natural *'set'' is not equivalent to 
saying that the speedy individuals were less accurate than slower 
ones, or that those who are set for accuracy are slower than those 
with a contrasting set, for many who stress speed at the EX- 
PENSE .OF THEIR OWN GRADE OF ACCURACY may 
still be more accurate than other individuals who stress ACCU- 
RACY AT THE EXPENSE OF THEIR OWN SPEED. It is 
wholly a question as to which quality will take precedence under 
pressure. One cannot get rid of such an outstanding feature by 
citation of correlational coefficients which show some evidence of 
positive correlation between accuracy and speed, because the com- 
bination of traits with relative dominance of one or another, and 
not the group ranking on a -given trait, is the real secret of pat- 
tern. The same pattern may occur at different levels. A natural 
"set,'' then, toward either accuracy or speed is an outstanding trait 
in many cases.* 

Previous experience had led me to expect that writing which 
decreased in size under distraction gave evidence of an inhibited 
type of individual who was quite likely to show other evidences of 
such inhibition in the difficulty with which he reached decisions, 
and in tendencies toward self-criticism, quibbling, and the like. In 
a sense an accuracy-set is one form of inhibition. My present 
method of scoring in part confirms my anticipations. Speed of de- 
cision is scored, it will be recalled, on a ten percentile time ar- 
rangement in checking character traits; motor impulsion is ex- 
hibited in increase in size of writing under distraction and main- 
tenance of normal or increased speed, while lack of impulsion is 
shown by decreased size and retarded speed. On the face of it, 

*Many references to the literature might be cited at this point, but under the present 
space limitation it is necessary to omit such citations. 
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the two tests have nothing in common. As a matter of fact one 
tests intellectual inhibition, the other motor inhibition, and dis- 
covery of a relationship should not cause surprise. The results 
suggest the following : Individuals who show motor inhibition by 
greatly decreased size of writing and slowing of speed under dis- 
traction almost always make low scores in the checking test. Mo- 
tor inhibition is accompanied by intellectual. The reverse does 
not seem to be true, however. The fact that a subject scored high 
for motor impulsion is no sign that he will also score high for 
speed of decision. Sometimes there is evident in these cases a 
relaxation, a failure to concentrate, to come to the point, a play- 
ing with ideas rather than a balancing of them, that is very differ- 
ent from the hypercritical or quibbling or self-conscious reaction, 
but which is not evident in the scores. 

One relationship thrown out by study of the profiles and one 
which I had in no way anticipated was that between retarded 
writing (scored on the length of time writing could be retarded) 
and the degree of resistance to opposition, scored on the basis of 
energy employed in pushing away an obstacle. The majority of 
records had been scored and the profiles plotted before I discov- 
ered this relationship. As a rough measurement of the degree of 
correlation, I tabulated the group displacement for the scores on 
retarded writing from the scores on opposition. I found that in 
58.5 per cent, of cases there was a displacement of two groups or 
less. Chance displacements of two groups or less would amount 
to 44 per cent. There is, then, some evidence of positive correla- 
tion. However, study of cases of large discrepancy in the scores 
received on the two tests was also instructive. It rarely happened 
that subjects who scored low on opposition, that is, below 4, made 
more than a score of 4 on retarded writing, a most unexpected con- 
firmation of my suspicion that the test of motor retardation is in- 
dicative of a real character trait. On the other hand, a number of 
subjects reacted energetically to opposition without obtaining a 
high score on the retarded writing. The interpretation is at hand ; 
very tenacious individuals usually resist opposition ; but a "wilful" 
person may at first resist without showing capacity for prolonged 
opposition. Subjects scored 4 in Opposition, who have already 
been described as an outstanding group, because they develop en- 
ergy of opposition only after a somewhat slow adjustment, were 
of particular interest in this connection, since almost without ex- 
ception they were found to have scored high on the tenacity test. 

In plotting the profiles* such an arrangement of traits was 
sought as to place in juxtaposition those that might presumably 
be related in some measure. Contrasting traits would fall at op- 
posite ends of the graph. The following order was adopted after 

*A skeleton {Hrofile will be {HiDted on each record blank; its plotting need take but a 
few minutes. 
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study; (i) Speed of movement (Test V, i) ; (2) Freedom 
from Inertia (Tests II, i, 2; V, i, 3) j (3) Flexibility (Tests 
VI, VII) ; (4) Speed of Decision (Test I) ; (5) Motor Impul- 
sion (Test VIII) ; (6) Assurance (Test IX) ; (7) Resistance to 
Opposition (Test X) ; (8) Tenacity (Test V, 4) ; (9) Accuracy 
(Tests VI, VII) ; (10) Coordination of Impulses (Test IV). 

The relative height of the different parts of the graph indi- 
cates at a glance the outstanding features. Overemphasis of the 
first third of graph suggests the "hair-trigger" organization (See 
Profile I) ; overemphasis of the central part, a wilful, aggressive 
pattern (Profile II) ; overemphasis of the last part, a slow, ac- 
curate, tenacious type (Profile III). That characterizations based 
upon these profiles are. amazingly to the point is very evident to 
one who knows the individuals concerned. 

Many graphs are more definitely characterized by a fall at 
certain places than a rise in others. 

Certain combinations of traits proved of particular interest. 
Several of my "eminent'' subjects show a combination of speed 
and energy with tenacity that goes far to explain their success in 
life. Another pattern that may be mentioned is that of high 
motor impulsion and speed with low combativeness. This group 
of subjects gives the picture of impulsive, tactful, suggestible in- 
dividuals who, given an average degree of intelligence, often pro- 
duce an effect of much greater intelligence. Their very acquies- 
cence and flexibility make them so quickly responsive to the de- 
mands of others as to lead to their overrating. 

Three other points must be commented on in this very sketchy 
discussion : 

(i) The general score in points as indicative of general will- 
capacity ; 

(2) The complication of the character-pattern with the in- 
telligence level ; and 

(3) The social significance of certain types. 

(i) To what extent are we justified in calling the total score 
obtained in this test one of general volition or will-capacity? In 
extreme cases it certainly reveals those with defective volition or 
with high volitional capacity. A given pattern may run its course 
at very different levels. A point score below 50 would indicate 
either a record consistently low or one of great inequality ; one 
over 60, a uniformly high record or a peaked one ; a score of 70 
suggests at once high scoring throughout. Intermediate scores 
often give the picture of well-balanced individuals. 

I give below the score in points (five-point intervals) of my 
one hundred last records : 
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30 — 2 60 — 20 

35— 7 65—10 

40— 9 70— 8 

45—" 75— o 

50 — 16 80 — 1 

55—16 

The range is from 33 to 84. The medium record is 55 points. 
The highest score in this group (84) was made by an individual of 
notably strong volitional capacity. The highest score I have on 
record (over 90 points) was made by an aggressive explosive 
psychiatrist of great ability. 

(2) Always, of course, the intelligence level is a factor in 
estimating the worth of a particular combination of traits. The 
**Hair-trigger" organization or the violently aggressive one, which 
may be exceedingly valuable if conjoined with high intelligence, 
may be very dangerous if intelligence runs low. 

The utilization of the will-profile in conjunction with the in- 
telligence tests proves very enlightening. It indicates at once the 
reason why individuals rating much higher than others on the in- 
tellectual side often fail to achieve as great a success as those who 
excel them in motor impulsion, tenacity, or general aggressiveness. 
On the other hand, an individual of somewhat inferior intelligence 
may in some measure overcome his handicap if he be endowed 
with a great degree of tenacity. « 

A few specific cases may be cited : Profiles IV and V present 
in close proximity the general volitional make-up of two individ- 
uals, A and B. B makes a somewhat higher score on intelligence 
tests than does A. But A's score for volitional capacity is 84; B's 
Is 44. Of the two, A is markedly the more successful; every 
atom of ability is put to serviceable use ; her every-day activities, 
as well as the tests, suggest an extraordinary combination of mo- 
tor impulsion, tenacity, freedom from inertia and general aggres- 
siveness. Certainly every thoughtful observer would characterize 
her ability as essentially executive or volitional in character. B, 
on the other hand, has excellent judgment, is painstaking and ac- 
curate, but makes little effort to overcome obstacles, shows high 
inertia and little confidence in herself. 

A somewhat diflferent situation and on a much lower intel- 
ligence level holds for X and Y. Both would be classed by the 
Stanford Intelligence Tests as ''Dull"; by the Army Tests they 
are rated as C. X's score for volitional capacity is 49; Y's, 67; 
a notable difference. In pattern they are highly contrasting types. 
X is quick-reacting, self-confident, inaccurate. Y is slow, but a 
plodder. Careful instruction is producing noticeable results in the 
case of Y ; X shows little improvement. 

The problem of the extent to which volitional capacity is cor- 
related with general intelligence cannot be canvassed here. I have, 
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however, been interested in working out one correlation between 
the will and intelligence rating (points obtained in Army Mental 
Tests, Alpha) . Obtaining two orders of merit for twenty-five col- 
lege girls whose score in the Army Tests ranged from 185 to JJ 
points and in the volitional capacity test from 70 to 39 points, I 
found no evidence of correlation. The coefficient is +.15, abso- 
lutely inconclusive. But cases of agreement in ranking and those 
of great discrepancy are very instructive. 

Ut is, however, true that my "eminent" subjects usually gave 
a high total score on the will test./ No doubt, success is to a large 
degree dependent upon the proper combination of qualities of will 
and of intelligence. Moreover, volitional qualities have much to 
do with the intelligence with which one is credited, which rating, 
in turn, influences success. 

(3) In analyzing factors that determine judgments on char- 
acter, the effect of pattern is very evident. A degree of speed and 
energy certainly contributes to an impression of intelligence, but 
excessive rapidity in reaching decisions may engender distrust, 
unless prestige has been established. On the other hand, a reputa- 
tion for caution and certainty of judgment may be part of the 
stock in trade of a slow, deliberate type of person. 

I have already called attention to the fact that my group of 
reagents includes a greater number of highly explosive than of 
greatly obstriKted individuals, because of the great difficulty en- 
countered in persuading the latter to submit to a test of any sort. 
The same condition holds with reference to the passing of char- 
acter-judgments. I have found it almost impossible to procure 
such records from the obstructed type of person, while the oppo- 
site type responds with considerable interest and ease. The for- 
mer raise the objection that such subjective judgments are prac- 
tically worthless, since one has no way of checking their accuracy ; 
or they insist that they do not know their colleagues sufficiently 
well to pass judgment; or complain that the words used in char- 
acterization do not permit exact definition ; or that a general judg- 
ment on a trait can have no value in view of the great differences 
in the objective situations that call out reactions. There is, of 
course, much of truth in such contentions. 

But as a feature of every-day life most of us are constantly 
passing judgments on our fellows, with the interesting implication 
that quite possibly these judgments are much more largely "set" 
by the impulsive than by the inhibited type. Not only is this prob- 
able, but, quite likely, as one of my colleagues suggests, in coming 
as a stranger to a community we make much greater effort to im- 
press such individuals than we do the quieter, less insistent type. 

The relation of character-pattern to social prestige certainly 
deserves consideration. At present, however, it is possible only 
to call attention to an unwritten chapter in social psychology. 
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